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* Ttie  views  of  the  author  do  not  purport  to  rcHect  tlie  position  of  the 

? IX-partineiit  of  the  Army  or  Department  of  Defense. 
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FOREWORD 


This  memorandum  was  presented  at  the  Military  Policy  Symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  and  held  at  the  US  Army 
War  College  in  early  1977.  Under  the  general  theme  “Inter-American 
Security  and  the  United  States,”  a broad  range  of  issues  affecting  US 
relations  in  the  Latin  American  region  were  addressed.  This 
memorandum  considers  tlie  relationship  between  US  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  and  influence. 

The  Military  Issues  Research  Memoranda  program  of  the  Strategic- 
Studies  Institute,  US  Amiy  War  College,  provides  a forum  for  the 
timely  dissemination  of  analytical  papers  such  as  those  presented  at  the 
1977  Military  Policy  Symposium. 

This  memorandum  is  being  published  as  a contribution  to  the  field 
of  national  security  research  and  study.  The  data  and  opinions 
presented  are  those  of  the  author  and  in  no  way  imply  the  endorsement 
of  the  College,  the  Department  of  the  Anny,  or  the  Department  of 
Defense. 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  INFLUENCE:  SOME  OBSERVATIONS 


This  discussion  attempts  to  start  bringing  some  order  to  the  thinking 
about  how  developed  countries  use  military  assistance  to  influence 
weaker  states.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  standard 
international  relations  literature  on  influence  and  the  writings  on 
militarism  in  Latin  America.  It  is  written  at  a time  of  eroding  US 
hemogemy  over  Latin  America.'  The  consideration  of  this  particular 
topic  stems  from  an  interest  in  a broader  subject;  how  powerful 
countries  influence  the  behavior  of  weaker  states. 

BACKGROUND 

It  may  be  helpful  to  begin  by  establishing  ( 1 ) that  when  nations  give 
economic  and  military  assistance  one  of  the  goals  is  the  gaining  of 
in:iiience  over  other  states  and  (2)  that  the  influencing  of  Latin 
American  countries  has  been  a goal  of  the  US  military  aid  program. 2 
In  order  to  create  a supporting  constituency  for  economic  and 
military  assistance,  the  rationales  of  national  defense,  altruism,  and 
economic  benefits  are  so  often  mentioned  that  one  tends  to  overlook 
the  influence  justification.  Yet  scholars  of  international  relations  have 
generally  pointed  out  that  the  attempt  to  gain  influence  by  providing 
economic  and  military  aid  is  a normal  activity  for  powerful  countries.^ 
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Tlie  niosl  serious  atlompt  by  a stiuleiil  of  inlcrnalional  relations  to 
diseuss  the  loreipii  aid  qiiestioii  t'loni  a tlieoretical  perspective  is  (ieorge 
l.iska's  classic  The  Sew  SlaleeraJ'f  Toreii^n  AU  in  Ameriean  T'oreijin 
Tiiliev.-*  Me  arpues  that  "foieipit  aid  today  and  will  reinaitt  for  some 
time  an  iiistiumetit  ol  political  power  and  policy.”-*'  “If  power  is  the 
core  of  politics,  coriirtd  is  the  proximate  object  and  manifestation  ol 
both.”*’  In  prornotinp  its  short-tanpe  and  lonp-ranpe  security  interests, 
"the  United  States  is  anxious  not  only  to  retain  control  over  its  foreign 
aid  policy  but  alsrr  to  inlluence  the  political  behavior  and  international 
alignment  of  tlie  recipient.”^ 

I oroij-n  aid  is  ineam  to  inniietuc  the  international  behavior  of  the 
recipient.  The  donor  may  seek  this  objective  by  means  of  different  forms 
of  control.  He  may  apply  direct  control;  its  most  literal  modes  are  esplicit 
and  enforeeable  conditions,  and  it  is  impractical  with  regard  to  countries 
that  resist  international  commitments.  Or  the  donor  may  seek  only  indirect 
control  over  international  tvhavior;  he  attempts  then  to  intluence  the 
domestic  political  system  of  the  recipient  in  his  favor.  Tlie  donor's 
intervention  within  the  structure  of  group  power  in  the  recipient  country 
can  itsi-lf  be  relatively  direct  when  he  causes  foreign  aid  to  be  channeled, 
earmarked,  and  allocated  st>  as  to  strengthen  the  position  of  a partieularly 
favored  group,  rrf  an  actual  or  desired  coalition  of  grirups.  or  of  the  regime 
in  power . . 

The  dilemma  for  the  llnited  States  as  a donor  is  not  to  decide  for  or 
against  intervention  in  principle.  Instead,  the  policy-maker  is  continually 
confronted  with  the  quandary  of  whether,  when,  and  how  to  intervene  in 
concrete  conditions  so  as  to  advance  American  interests,  in  way  s that  are 
acceptable  to  the  actual  or  alternative  recipient  regime  and  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  aided  countries  themselves  . . 

In  the  specific  case  of  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  tlie  beginning 
of  the  modern  program  in  lri.^8  was  motivated  hy  Washington’s  desire 
to  gain  influence.  There  had  been  a tradition  in  Latin  America  of 
Luropcan  military  advisers  and.  since  ('icrtnany  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  having  an  outstanding  military  tradition,  its  advisors  were  often 
sought  by  Latin  American  governments.  Fearing  that  these  advisors  had 
been  successful  in  dampening  Ijtin  American  enthusiasm  for  the  Allied 
cause  in  World  War  I and  worried  that  the  Ciemian  and  Italian  advisors 
in  the  Iri.fO’s  had  the  potential  of  influencing  the  Latin  American 
military  establishments  in  a pro-Axis  direction.' f*  in  January  of  Iri,f8 
the  Department  of  State  reversed  its  position  of  not  making  a serious 
effort  in  the  military  advisor  field.  At  lhat  time  the  US  Amiy  had  only 
b military  attaches  assigned  among  the  20  stales  of  Latin  America." 
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Tlie  first  was  a political  policy  designed  to  avoid  “anything  that  might 
be  construed  as  an  intrusion  in  Latin  American  military  alfairs  which 
even  extended  to  discouraging  private  munition  sales  by  American 
manutacturers.  The  second  was  a military  policy  of  limiting  the  LS 
defense  effort  to  protection  of  the  continental  I'nited  Stales  and  its 
outlying  territories. 

During  World  Wat  II  there  was  substantial  interaction  between  f'S 
military  men  and  Latin  American  officers,  except  tor  the  case  i>l 
Argentina.  Brazil  and  Mexico  actually  furnished  men  for  the  Allied  war 
effort.  A postwar  attempt  to  provide  military  aid  to  Latin  America  with 
the  goal  of  standardizing  amts  witltin  the  hemisphere  was  justified  in 
tenns  of  giving  tlic  Latins  more  responsibility  for  the  area's  detcn.se 
against  outside  attack,  thereby  freeing  US  troops  to  figlit  elsewhere  if 
war  came.  In  U)4f)  and  U)47  the  measure  failed  to  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  althouglt  it  was  reported  out  of  the  House  f oreign  Affairs 
Committee  both  years. 

It  was  the  Korean  War  which  opened  up  the  post-World  War  II  tlow 
of  military  assistance.  The  convenient  rationalization  for  the  S40 
million  authorization  in  the  UCsl  Mutual  Security  Act  was  that  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  was  in  the  process  of  preparing  a plan 
for  cooperation  against  aggression  from  abroad.  Despite  trustrations  in 
the  administration  of  the  program,  between  ft? 2 and  l‘)57  there  were 
few  changes  in  the  program's  rationales  although  the  idea  ot  its  helping 
to  obtain  cooperation  on  political  matters  began  to  be  mentioned  in 
terms  of  creating  a goixl  atmosphere  for  hemispheric  relations.'  2 

Between  I ‘>57  and  l‘)bO  there  was  a tide  of  criticism  which  forced 
some  changes  in  the  program  and  its  public  justifications.  The  most 
controversial  new  idea  was  quietly  slipped  in  by  .Secretary  ot  Detense 
Neil  McLIroy  in  I ‘>58  when  he  said  that  “the  program  for  Latin 
America  is  ...  a very  modest  program  and  is  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and  also  a very  modest 
preparation  for  defense  against  any  incursion  from  offshore.”' 2 But 
after  l‘)5(i  the  training  portion  of  the  program  began  to  be  justified  in 
terms  of  exposing  the  Latin  American  officers  to  their  US  counterparts 
and  tlicreby  giving  the  Latins  an  understanding  of  the  proper  role  of  the 
military  as  a force  obedient  to  civilian  government.  Lven  such  critics  as 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  accepted  this  as  a laudable 
goal.  The  I ‘>60  Committee  Report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
exempted  military  training  from  spending  restrictions  because  it  felt 


that  sui  ti  training  has  useful  political  as  well  as  military  results.  Particularly 
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for  junior  and  middle  srradc  oHVits,  a course  in  one  of  the  I S service  ' 

schools  provides  a beneficial  esposure  to  American  in- litulions  and  results 

in  better  understanding  of  American  attitudes  and  politics.''*  ' 

During  its  short  life,  this  cmpliasis  on  professionalism  as  an  anecdote 
to  military  involvement  in  Latin  American  politics  had  great  popularity 
as  a justification  for  the  training  program.  But  when  it  became  obvious 
that  the  least  professional  militaries  were  not  necessarily  the  most  likely 
to  intervene  and  that,  in  fact,  tlie  opposite  may  be  true,' 5 that  line  of 
reasoning  was  abandoned. 

As  for  justifying  military  assistance  in  terms  of  the  influence  it  gave  i 

Washington,  it  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  who  gave  it 
the  greatest  emphasis.  In  a I ‘>65  statement  (wliich  represents  his 
standard  testimony  to  the  Congress)  he  praised  the  high  return  on 
investment  for  training  and  reminded  the  congressmen  that  those 
military  officers  being  trained  were  “the  coming  leaders  of  tlieir 
nations.  It  is  beyond  price  to  the  United  States  to  make  friends  with 
such  men.”'^  He  also  stated  that  this  form  of  aid  gave  the  United 
States  a lever  to  help  control  the  possibly  extravagant  expenditures  of 
the  Latin  American  military  by  infiuencing  their  military  planning. ' ^ 

The  fonner  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Southern  Command  testified  in 
l%5  that  the  “amenability"  of  the  Latin  American  officers  “to 
suggestions  from  American  forces  can  be  very  important  in  the 
future.""* 

The  most  recent  hearings  for  military  assistance  have  also 
emphasized  the  influence  gained  througli  such  programs.'^  Lt.  General 
H.  M.  Fish  argued  before  a congre,ssional  committee  against  the  banning 
of  US  military  advisors  in  Latin  America  because  “it  would  greatly 
reduce  United  States  inlluence  on  significant  elements  of  host 
governments  . . The  MAAG’s  were  said  to  “enhance  professional 
relations  which  extend  US  influence  and  encourage  military 
c(X)peration."2'  Aid  to  Venezuela  was  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it 
helped  "preserve  a dialog  with  their  military. ”22  Help  for  Argentina 
was  said  to  he  needed  in  order  ti>  allow  the  United  States  “to  inlluence 
the  course  of  events  by  maintaining  this  contact  with  Argentina  rather 
than  not  doing  if. ”21  As  for  F,1  Salvador,  “we  want  to  maintain  [a] 
favorable  military-to-military  relationship  as  leverage  to  encourage 
restoration  of  normal  relations  with  Honduras.”2‘*  Credits  for  military 
sales  to  F.cuador  were  made  in  1074.  according  to  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  “in  an  effort  to  reestablish  a 
meaningful  military  relationsltip  with  that  country’s  military  leadership 
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aikl  to  help  ill  rcUirbishinp  Ecuador’s  military  services  which  had  been 
traditionally  supplied  Itom  US  sources. "-5 

The  other  current  major  justifications  for  the  aid  projtram  are  that  it 
helps  relieve  the  defense  burden  of  the  United  States  througli 
coordinated  plantiing  for  certain  contingencies  and  the 
Iona-controversial  internal  security  rationale.  Althouglr  this  paper  does 
not  considei  the  internal  security  c|uestion  per  se.  obviously  by 
selectively  propping  up  governments  one  is  influencing  governmental 
policy.  That  Wasliington  helps  the  government  of  Bolivia  with  its 
internal  security  needs  (and  not  Cuba)  promotes  the  continuation  of 
die  policies  of  the  Bolivian  junta  as  opposed  to  whatever  miglit  come  if 
the  United  States  withdrew  its  assistance  (assuming  that  this  aid  for 
internal  security  was  crucial  to  the  grwernment's  remaining  in  power, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true).  But  this  paper  is  not  concerned  with 
exploring  diat  question  cither  in  terms  of  practicality,  efficiency,  or 
morality. 

What  accounts  tor  the  multiple  and  changing  rationales  for  the 
military  assistance  program? 

David  Baldwin  observes  in  his  Hconomic  Development  and  American 
f-'oreign  Policy,  1^43-1967  that  the  justifications  may  be  quite 
deceptive  and  that  the  objectives  of  an  aid  program  may  not  be  those 
used  to  sell  the  program  to  the  American  public  via  the  US  Congress.?^ 
Without  going  info  detail  on  the  question,  it  is  my  position  that  the 
search  tor  intlucnce  that  is  seemingly  inherent  in  the  role  of  a great 
power  has  been  the  prime  stimulus  for  the  continuation  of  the  military 
assistance  program  to  Latin  America.  And  most  of  those  officials  at  the 
higliest  level  realize  the  primacy  of  the  influence  motivation  but  believe 
that  the  Congress  needs  a more  concrete  set  of  explanations.  But  this 
has  been  a dysfunctional  situation  in  temis  of  allowing  for  any  public 
accountability  for  the  program.  The  Congress  ends  up  studying  and 
debating  die  peripheral  justifications  but  when  these  come  under 
attack,  the  program's  directors  can  ignore  this  because  it  is  not  the 
“real”  justification  under  attack. 

Also  helping  to  explain  the  changing  rationales  is  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  naturally  developed  the  momentum  of  powerful 
bureaucratic  interests  in  the  US  government.  On  the  Latin  American 
side,  the  military  establishments  clearly  like  the  program  enough  to 
pressure  their  governments  to  participate.??  Also  they  will  be  willing  to 
manipulate  the  fears  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  insure  the 
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cimliiuiatioii  of  tlic  piogiam  Just  as  the  Brazilian  Navy  was  said  to 
suddenly  hci.Mn  spottini;  unidontilied  sulnnarines  in  its  territorial  waters 
(suhntatines  it  eould  not  Kreale  due  to  its  anti((uated  cijuipment) 
around  appiopiiation  time  in  the  Brazilian  legislature.  Washington's 
polieies  can  also  he  shaped  by  its  fears  in  this  ease  the  fear  ol  outside 
intluenee  generally  and  eoininunisin  in  particular.  The  Latin  American 
militaries  know  this  and  suiely  would  play  on  US  anxieties  if  an  end  or 
drastic  curtailment  were  threatened  in  the  program. 

A I RAMI  WORK  l OR  INFLULNCK 

•Against  this  background,  we  should  now  address  the  central 

question  Uitw  can  nr.c  hcf;in  to  analyze  when  aid  is  injliiential  and 

when  it  is  not’'  lilts  is  an  uncharted  area  and  this  discussion  does  little 
more  than  suggest  some  directions  for  possible  study  or 

conceptualization  It  goes  over  some  parts  of  the  vast  literature  on 
Latin  American  militarism  and  politics  with  an  eye  to  what  this  suggests 
about  military  a.ssistance  as  a channel  of  inlluence.  Four  topics  are 
considered:  die  military  as  an  institution.  Latin  American  political 
systems,  types  of  aid,  and  the  issues  which  might  be  influenced. 

Militaries  as  Institutions.  As  those  who  teach  Latin  American  politics 
can  testify,  almost  <'vcry  generalization  about  the  area  (including  this 
one)  has  some  exceptions  And  it  is  the  continual  problem  ot  those  who 
study  Latin  American  militaries  that  each  country's  military 

establishment  has  its  own  unique  history. 28  Izjadership,  historical 
development,  ideological  inlluences.  rivalries  between  branches  of  the 
services,  and  role  in  society  vary  widely  among  tiic  Latin  American 
military  establishments.  Fven  rouglt  attempts  to  categorize  are  soon 
annihilated  by  events. 29  Tliis  discussion  offers  three  generalizations 
regarding  Latin  American  military  institutions  which  channel  and  mold 
the  possible  influence  of  the  US  program. 

• The  first  is  that  communism  has  little  appeal  to  the  professional 
Latin  American  military  man.  This  results  from  two  factors.  One  is  the 
innate  conservatism  (sometimes  mistaken  for  being  apolitical)  found  in 
most  military  men. 2d  Secondly  is  the  experience  of  Cuba  where  the 
existing  military  establishment  was  decimated  after  Castro's 
takeover  an  action  widely  noted  among  the  military  leadership  in 
other  Latin  American  countries.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  there  have  not 
been  leftist  military  men  (Luis  Carlos  Prestes  in  Brazil  or  Marmaduke 
Grove  in  Chile)  but  only  to  emphasize  the  rather  commonplace 
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observation  as  to  the  basic  anticoniiminisni  of  the  Latin  American 
military  establishments. 

This  characteristic  can  be  seen  in  a different  liglit.  ho-.-vcr,  wlien 
one  reviews  the  history  of  the  IfS  aid  program.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  military  advisor  program  was  resurrected  in  ld.^8  in  order  to  offset 
the  influence  of  military'  advisrrrs  from  Germany  and  Italy.  These 
advisors,  as  purveyors  of  the  ideas  of  fascism  or  corporatism, 
undoubtedly  had  an  influence  and  their  ideology  had  a definite  appeal 
to  some  Latin  American  military  leaders  such  as  General  Jose  Felix 
Uriburu  in  Argentina.  But  the  point  here  is  that  the  same  justification 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  situation  since  l%0.  Tlie  competitor  for 
influence  is  no  longer  corporatism  it  is  communism,  an  ideology  wit? 
a singular  lack  of  appeal  to  Latin  American  military  leaders.  While  the 
United  States  may  have  had  to  convince  them  of  the  seriousness  of  tf. 
cold  war  at  some  points,  it  was  never  necessary  to  persuade  them  that 
communism  was  not  a suitable  ideology  for  their  own  societies.  The 
worry  that  the  Russians  will  gain  ideological  influence  with  the  I atin 
American  militaries  through  sales  programs  seems  dubious. 

• The  second  generalization  is  that  the  Latin  American  militaries 
perceive  themselves  as  having  serious  outside  threats.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  in  a Latin  American  country  for  any  length  of  time  has  seen 
headlines  that  the  neigliboring  country  is  planning  some  military 
mischief.  This  function  of  protecting  the  country  against  external 
aggression  is  the  central  justification  for  the  modern  professional 
military. 

The  significance  of  this  in  terms  of  influence  is  that  the  most  basic- 
current  goal  of  our  aid  program  to  Latin  America  has  been  the 
promotion  of  international  security,  in  other  words,  developing  the 
ability  to  put  down  domestic  discontent  by  the  use  of  force.  Fven  when 
they  recognize  that  there  is  an  internal  threat,  this  is  a role  which  is 
unnatural  for  the  professionalized  military  in  comparison  to  the  mote 
natural  inclination  toward  extemal  defen.se. 

So  while  not  denying  the  obvious  fact  that  the  military  will 
participate  in  internal  security  programs,  it  will  have  a tendency  louse 
weapons  for  external  defense  despite  the  wishes  of  the  United  States 
The  influence  of  Washington  in  this  area  is  severely  hounded  and  it 
must  be  recognized  that  any  weaponry  or  tactics  given  to  a Latin 
American  military  establishment  will,  to  some  extent,  be  seen  by  that 
institution  in  terms  of  how  they  promote  externa'  defense  and  this 
tendency  may  well  be  increasing  with  the  growth  of  professionahstn  in 
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those  militaries.  Once  given,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  control 
the  uses  to  which  weapons  and  training  are  put.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
expenditures  intended  specifically  for  internal  security  must  also  be 
understood  in  terms  ol  what  they  do  for  a eountry’s  external  defense 
capability  and  hence  on  the  perception  neighboring  countries  have  of 
the  balance  of  militaiy  power. 

•The  final  generalization  is  that  the  Latin  American  military 
establishments  are  in  tlie  prixiess  of  formulating  nationalistic  ideologies 
which  link  development  and  defense.  One  sees  the  clearest  examples  of 
this  in  Peru  and  Brazil  where  relatively  articulate  ideologies  resulted 
from  the  fact  that 

ihc  military  institutions  eamo  to  sec  existine  social  and  economic 
structures  as  security  threats  because  these  structures  were  either  so 
incITicieni  or  so  unjust  that  they  created  the  conditions  for.  and  gave 
legitimacy  to.  revolutionary  protest.  In  both  countries,  the  olficer  corps 
lielieved  dial  these  conditions  were  ultimately  a threat  to  the  military 
institution  itself...  The  result  was  that  military  policy  became  much 
more  closely  linked  to  political  policy  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.  I or  in 
both  military  establishments  the  conviction  was  spreading  that  the  existing 
political  institutions  were  incapable  of  implementing  the  siwial  and 
economic  policies  which  the  officer  corps  now  thought  necessary  to 
miliury  seciirily.^^ 

Besides  the  obvious  cases  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  other  countries  such  as 
Bolivia  seem  to  be  moving  in  this  general  ideological  direction. 

I'nless  offsetting  factors  develop,  ideologies  linking  development  and 
defense  will  spread  althougli  taking  on  uniciue  features  In  each 
country.  The  implication  of  this  ideology  for  LS  inlluence  is  that  these 
ideas  can  potentially  provide  a toad  map  or  direction  for  the  actions  of 
the  military  establishments.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  it  will 
furtlier  limit  US  inlluence.  An  organization  with  a ptxirly  defined 
mission  or  without  a perception  of  the  relationship  between  its 
priorities  is  obviously  more  open  to  suggestions  from  the  outside 
(inlluence  from  the  United  States  for  example)  or  to  pressure  than  is  a 
group  with  a clearer  perception  of  its  role. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  reflected  in  the  evolution  of  American 
academic  opinion.  For  example.  Irving  Louis  Horowitz  writing  in  the 
1%0's  tended  to  see  the  Latin  American  militaries  as  outposts  of  LIS 
capitalism  which  the  military  assistance  programs  kept  in  line. 12  But 
writing  in  the  mid-1970's  he  declared: 


FTom  the  point  of  view  of  military  equipment,  the  United  Slates  input  into 
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the  area  has  bci-n  sutTKienI  to  maintain  a major  role  in  the  atmed  lorecs  ol 
tile  hemispi  ere.  but  not  to  ehanee  the  stnu  tute  ol  the  relationship 
beiueen  North  Arncriea  and  I aim  Ameriea  eetiairils  not  enoujdi  to  lilt 
thirse  relaliirnshtps  so  they  vsould  Ivermie  nitrre  lavorable  to  lamed  Stairs 
interests  over  and  airainst  national  in:etests. '' 

So  ill  discussing  the  Latin  Antctican  niililaiios  as  inslitu'ions  it  is 
suggested  that,  to  tlte  extent  one  can  generali/e  about  such  divei.se 
groups,  they  have  a strong  antieoniniunisni  which  haidly  needs  tanning 
by  the  United  States,  tliat  internal  security  is  basically  an 
uncomrortablc  role,  and  that  the  emerging  ideological  systems  such  as 
one  sees  in  Brazil  and  Peru  have  the  potential  ol  limiting  US  inlluence 
ratlier  severely  in  many  cases. 

Larin  American  Political  Systems.  Besides  the  institutional  nature  ol 
tlte  military  varying  widely  from  country  to  country,  its  position  in  the 
siKiety  also  differs  greatly.  However,  it  is  clear  that  in  all  Ijtin 
American  countries  the  military  establishment  is  a political  actoi.-^-*  As 
Jose  Miguens  puts  it.  “the  military  sector  is  not  i.solated  but  is  part  ol 
the  total  system  of  the  siKiety;  not  only  does  it  have  iteimanent 
transactions  with  die  other  subsystems  hut  atiy  change  in  one  of  the 
subsystems  will  modify  the  others  and  the  functioning  of  the  whole 
society  ."J  5 

So  in  order  to  begin  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  influence  over  a 
country  one  can  gain  via  military  relationships,  it  is  necessary  to  first 
know  the  role  of  that  particular  military  establishment  in  the  politics  ol 
the  country.  It  seems  logical  that  the  likelihood  of  influence  would  be 
greatest  if  the  military  had  complete  control  of  the  government  and  the 
other  power  contenders  were  weak.  The  ideal,  in  terms  of  maximizing 
influence,  would  seem  to  be  something  like  the  Nicaraguan  situation 
when  a l‘)4b  West  Point  graduate  ran  the  country  and  the  potential 
opposition  was  divided  and  brittle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
would  be  least  if  the  military  were  completely  out  of  politics,  had  only 
an  unimpi'rtant  defense  function,  and  used  little  of  the  country's 
resources. 

But  even  such  seemingly  obvious  generalizations  present  dilficiulties. 
Lor  example,  does  the  presence  of  an  Anastasio  Somoza,  Jr.  and  the 
uncertainty  of  what  follows  his  posisible  fall  from  power  in  a country 
with  little  practice  in  demiKracy  give  the  LInited  States  the  tremendous 
inlluence  one  assumes?  There  may  be  a “he  may  be  an  SOB  but  he's 
our  SOB"  or  an  “only  game  in  town"  phenomenon  which  gives  the 
leader  in  such  a case  significant  bargaining  leverage  to  resist  influence.  It 


b siii.!i  impmidcraWos  which  render  alletnpls  to  quantify  civil-military 
relationdiips  and  the  political  behavior  of  Latin  American  militaries 
almost  useless  except  to  the  extent  they  point  out  that  our  assumptions 
aie  not  supported  by  empirical  evidence. 

Ibis  intuitive  inference  that  under  most  conditions  inlluence  is 
greatest  with  dictatorsliips  headed  by  military  men  and  the  least  with 
stable  democracies  points  to  the  potential  tension  between  the  desire  to 
develop  intluence  and  the  expressed  hope  for  democracy  in  Latin 
America.  Democracy  may,  in  fact,  tend  to  erode  influence. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  suggest  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
stable  a government,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to  resist  initiatives  from 
Wasliington.  An  unstable  government,  whether  a tottering  dictatorship 
or  a faltering  democracy,  presumably  would  be  most  willing  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  United  States  either  in  return  for  material  support, 
public  support  of  the  particular  government,  or  for  military  aid  that 
might  placate  a restless  faction  in  the  armed  forces.  But.  here  again,  one 
finds  an  inherent  contradiction  between  the  expressed  desire  for 
stability  and  the  desire  for  influence. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  question  of  civil-military  relations  and 
the  provision  of  rnili'ary  a.ssistance  and  that  is  the  common  assertion 
that  providing  the  military  with  training  and  weapons  per  se  encourages 
it  to  make  coups.^^  Alrhougli  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that 
professionalism  could  lead  to  increased  political  activity  and  hence  to 
coups,  it  is  an  empirically  untestable  proposition  due  to  the  large 
number  of  variables  involved  and  the  small  number  of  cases.  But 
(lerhaps  a less  controversial  assertion  is  clear:  training  and  weapons  have 
an  impact  on  the  military  establishment.  And  in  altering  its  power,  this 
obviously  alters  the  balance  of  political  contenders  in  a Latin  American 
country  a factor  which  needs  to  be  considered  in  discussing  providing 
aid  in  hopes  of  obtaining  inlluence.  One  might  even  arm  and  train  a 
military  in  an  effort  to  gain  infiuence  but  find  that  the  military 
eventually  fe't  itself  strong  enough  to  "shop  around"  for  its  armaments 
and  professional  advice. 

I wo  lurthei  caveats  need  to  be  filed  in  this  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  understanding  the  role  of  the  military  in  a particular 
political  system  as  necessary  for  predicting  its  openness  to  persuasion. 
I he  first  is  the  warning  that  we  are  discussing  a culture  which  has  a 
number  of  differences  fiom  that  of  the  United  States.  What  seems 
logical  to  the  NortI)  American,  may  not  seem  so  logical  to  a Latin 
American  and  vice  versa.  So  subtle  attempts  to  manipulate  can  easily 
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niist'iro  when  actions  by  the  United  States  take  on  a completely 
different  liglit  in  the  eyes  of  a Latin  American. 

The  second  is  the  reminder  that  recipient  and  donor  of  any 
particular  assistance  are,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  differing  situations, 
bound  to  see  tlie  act  in  a different  perspective.  Klaus  Knorr  sums  up  the 
situation  quite  well  from  the  recipient  side: 

The  tamitiar  otficial  rationale  is  that  additional  resources  are  needed  for 
national  economic  development  or  for  national  security,  whether 
threatened  internationally  or  internally  . . . But  while  the  rhetoric  no 
doubt  often  reflects  genuine  concerns  felt  by  recipient  governments,  other 
reasons  for  getting  foreign  aid  are  operating  as  well.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  in  poor  and  wealthy  states  the  actual  top  priority  of 
governments  is  usually  to  stay  in  office,  and  to  do  so  as  comfortably  as 
circumstances  permit ; and  getting  control  over  foreign  resources  can  help 
in  many  ways  . . . The  symbolic  act  of  commitment  by  the  donor  state 
may  be  treasured  for  its  implications  for  international  security.  Or  aid  from 
one  donor  may  be  appreciated  as  a means  to  balancing  the  leverage 
achieved  by  another.  Or  the  elites  in  the  recipient  state  see  foreign  aid  as  a 
source  of  additional  income  for  themselves.  The  actual  motivations  are  apt 
to  be  multiple,  and  official  reasons  for  seeking  or  taking  foreign  aid  wfll 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  actually  operating  objectives  of  the 
governments  concerned.^® 

Type  of  Program  Influence  will  also  vary  according  to  the  type  of 
program- training,  sales,  advisory,  or  whatever.  Congressional  witnesses 
often  comment  that  the  greatest  return  on  the  military  assistance  dollar 
is  in  the  training  area.  The  standard  McNamara  quote  was: 

Probably  the  greatest  return  on  our  military  assistance  investment  comes 
from  the  training  of  selected  officers  and  key  specialists  at  our  military- 
schools  and  training  centers  in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  These 
students  are  handpicked  by  their  countries  to  become  instructors  when 
they  return  home.  They  a.e  the  coming  leaders,  the  men  who  will  have  the 
know-how  and  impart  it  to  their  forces.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  value  of 
having  in  positions  of  leadership  men  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
how  Americans  do  things  and  how  they  think.  It  is  beyond  price  to  us  to 
make  friends  of  such  men.39 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  one  of  die  early  justifications  for  the 
training  program  was  tliat  it  was  going  to  inculcate  a respect  for 
democratic  principles  and  the  concept  of  a subordinate  role  for  the 
military.  While  that  claim  seems  dead,  it  does  appear  diat  the  training 
program  has  given  the  Latin  American  military  men  a respect  for  the 
United  States.40  The  problem  remains,  however,  as  to  how  this  evasive 
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warm  reeling  tov^'ard  (he  I'nited  Slates  translates  in  In  inipael  r'li  pnliey. 
Aliliougli  Mieli  ties  will  he  overriden  hy  other  intluenees  oi  situations 
within  the  1 atin  Aineiiean  militaries,  one  can  eonstruel  scenaiios  in 
wliieh  sueh  a (riendls  predisposition  might  hc!|'  Washington  to 
influenee  a Latin  American  government  And  friendships  between  US 
mililars  advisors  and  I atin  .American  oliiccrs  can  be  a source  ol 
intelligence.  The  construction  ol  tliese  scenarios,  their  probability,  the 
value  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  cost  involved  arc  key  to  any  thorougti 
evaluation  of  the  military  assistance  training  program. 

Inlluence.  of  course,  can  come  from  programs  other  than  training. 
For  exampic.  in  the  India/Pakistan.  Honduras/F.l  Salvador,  and 
Greecc/Turkey  disputes,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  conirtrl  ol 
replacement  parts  and  ammunition  gave  the  United  States  the  leverage 
to  de-e.scalatc  the  contlict.  One  supposes  that  the  more  dependent  a 
military  is  on  supplies  from  another  country,  the  greater  the  potential 
for  influence  by  the  supplier.  Although  in  the  cases  ol  Guatemala'*' 
and  Peru.'*2  there  are  observations  that  the  militaries  llnd  this 
dependency  irritating.  It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  similar  tensions 
exist  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Military  sales  have  been  claimed  to  provide  influence  and  the 
possible  loss  of  tltis  channel  was  ehlkucd  when  administration 
witnesses  protested  congressional  limits  on  the  sales  program.  After  the 
limitations  .seemed  to  lead  to  increased  sales  by  third  countries  such  as 
France  and  Gennany.  the  Congress  moved  away  from  such  restrictions. 
The  liberals  apparently  halted  their  opposition  because  such  restrictions 
were  paternalistic  and  destructive  of  “mature”  relationships  and  this 
line  was  echoed  by  witnesses  before  congressional  committees  '*-*  It 
seems  ironic  to  suggest  tliat  a relationship  involves  disproportionate 
influence  and  is  not  paternalistic.  It  also  may  be  that  at  least  some  of 
the  increased  sales  by  France  and  Germany  resulted  from  a desire  of  the 
Latin  Americans  to  lessen  their  reliance  on  the  United  States. 

Issues.  .So  if  .some  of  the  programs  can  indeed  create  a friendly 
feeling  between,  at  the  least,  the  Latin  American  military 
establishments  and  the  United  Slates,  the  riueslion  still 
lemains  influence  over  whaf’  And  what  kind  of  influence? 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  potential  issues  over  which  influence 
might  he  exercised  can  be  divided  into  three  general  categories;  ( 1 1 
those  involving  the  distribution  or  resources  within  the  country 
(political-economic);  (2)  foreign  policy  issues;  and.  (.1)  purely  military 
matters  (assuming  one  can  draw  a line  between  these  and  political 
issues). 
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Piililical-caim'riiic  issues  are  lire  eeiiltal  pivols  around  vsliiilr 
jli'vcrninents  and  siKial  svsienis  revolve  l)rslrrhulron-r<l  vsealtit. 
w ho-gets-wl\at  issues  are  so  key  to  an>  polrlieal  syslerrt  that  they  are  lire 
most  dilfreult  for  the  oittsrder  to  inHuenee  Ns  lot  1 S rnteresls  tti  these 
i|ue.stiotts,  die  proteelion  ot  markets  and  the  interests  t)l  the 
multinatronals  seem  the  most  obvious  Iful  the  multinationals  and  the 
general  question  of  markets  is  inexorably  linked  to  the  country's 
development  strategy.  Given  the  current  latirr  .American  love  hate 
relationship  with  foreign  rnvestment.  one  suspects  that  efioris  to 
protect  investments  against  strict  regulation  are  diflicult  short  of  a 
situation  where  a military  establishment  is  desperate  to  curry  favor  with 
the  United  States.  Protecting  markets  and  sources  of  supply  may  be 
somewhat  easier  since,  besides  the  local  elite  bcnetlting  from  any 
existing  status  quo.  it  is  the  multinationals  which  are  currently  being 
seen  as  the  potentially  harmful  foreign  influences.'*'* 

It  is  in  tile  foreign  policy  area  that  the  United  States  has  been  most 
open  in  seeking  to  intluence  policies.  Votes  in  internalional  bodies  and 
alliances  against  communism  have  been  prime  goals  in  Wasliington. 
Realizing  that  foreign  policy  support  is  a kind  of  ininitnum  price  one 
pays  lor  the  hegemony  of  another  country.'* 5 the  l.atin  American 
states  have  been  generally  willing  to  follow  US  initiatives'*^  but 
sometimes  ready  to  threaten  cooperation  in  order  to  increase  their 
level  of  a.ssistance.*  ^ 

However,  can  military  assistance  mlluence  this?  Obviously  the 
anti-Communist  propensities  of  the  Latin  American  militaries  mean 
that  to  the  extent  they  have  control  over  foreign  policy,  there  will  be 
cixrperalion  on  some  issues  but  this  is  not  ncces-sarily  the  result  of  the 
military  aid  relationship.  One  sees  a difficult  situatiim  beginning  to 
confront  the  United  States  as  the  internationally  popular  North/South 
issues***  have  been  integrated  into  both  the  Brazilian  and  Peruvian 
military  tdcologies.  So  events  such  as  Brazil's  supporting  the  United 
Nations'eondemnation  of  Zionism  begin  to  happen. 

It  IS  intluence  over  military  matters  that  the  strongest  power  is 
claimed  to  result  from  the  aid  program.*"*  Often  the  military  assistance 
program  is  said  to  as,sist  in  holding  down  military  expenditures  for 
modern  hardware-^**  and  in  helping  to  create  a counterinsurgency 
ability.' I From  the  outside  it  is  difficult  to  judgp  such  claims.  Despite 
the  critics  of  the  aid  programs,  the  percentages  of  Latin  American 
GNP's  going  to  support  the  military  is  comparatively  low  (although  the 
outside  threat  is  not  so  great).  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that,  to 
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the  extent  that  military  matters  can  be  defined  within  a professional 
sense,  US  highly  professional  officers  would  be  in  a position  to  offer 
welcomed  advice  and  assistance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  conclusion  is  bland  and  unexceptionable:  The  potential  for 
influence  via  the  military  assistance  channel  varies  in  each  case 
according  to  the  military’s  institutional  nature,  its  role  in  the  political 
system,  the  type  of  aid  provided,  and  the  nature  of  the  issue.  One  could 
carry  this  framework  further  by  introducing  more  of  the  international 
relations  literature  on  bargaining.52  For  example,  it  is  easier  to 
convince  a country  to  initiate  an  action  than  to  undo  a decision  already 
made.  And  it  is  easier  to  apply  pressure  if  it  can  be  kept  confidential 
because  once  it  reaches  the  level  of  a public  issue,  nationalism  can  be 
purposefully  or  inadvertently  whipped  up.  But  to  continue  reasoning 
into  the  labyrinth  of  international  bargaining  behavior  with  a 
framework  which  is  already  stretched  rather  far  does  not  seem 
potentially  productive. 

COUNTERINFLUENCE 

The  discussion  has  skipped  lightly  over  a parallel  topic  which  needs 
to  be  briefly  noted  at  the  close  of  this  paper.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  setting  up  relationships  which  allow  for  US  influence  over  Latin 
America  contain  the  seeds  of  relationships  which  allow  the  influence  or 
manipulation  to  flow  in  the  other  direction.  This  must  be  understood  in 
any  evaluation  of  the  program's  effectiveness. 

If  advice  can  flow  in  one  direction,  it  can  also  go  the  other  way. 
Relationships  involve  commitments.  One  suspects  that  many  of  the  US 
military  officers  who  have  served  in  Latin  America  have  come  to  see 
Latin  American  problems  from  the  perspective  of  the  Latin  American 
military.  They  have  developed  “localitis”  the  phenomenon  of 
perceiving  US  interests  in  terms  of  a particular  country  or  region  in 
which  the  individual  has  served. 53  Thus  they  return  and  become 
bureaucratic  lobbyists  for  the  programs  in  which  they  have  been 
involved.  The  guerrilla  threat  or  the  possibility  of  an  external  attack  on 
Latin  American  country  “X”  becomes  a real  worry. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  phenomenon.  It  seems  inevitable  and  in 
one  sense  demonstrates  that  the  US  official  has  developed  an  empathy 
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(oi  the  gri'up  with  which  he  has  worked.  But  such  reverse  relationships 
do  represent  a cost  in  the  sense  that  a pressure  group  for  the 
continuation  ot  the  relationship  develops.  And  the  Latin  American 
military  officials  who  are  closely  tied  to  the  assistance  program  will 
obviou.sly  manipulate  these  relationships  in  order  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  tlte  military  assistance  structure. 
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